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COLLEGE STUDIES. 


‘he American Collegian, notwithstanding the fastness to which he is 
prone, does not, I presume, ordinarily make a serious choice of his voca- 
tion before the age of eighteen or twenty years. Hence colleges find it 
necessary to prescribe courses of study adapted to general culture, with- 
out reference to any particular profession or calling. Two theories in 
regard to these courses of study are rife in our country ; and these 
theories may without any very gross inaccuracy, be designated by their 
prominent features, as the classical on the one hand, and the scientific 
on the other. One class of educationists would assign to the Greek and 
Latin classics, and another to Mathematics and Physics, the most 
prominent places in the college curriculum. 

What course of college study will be most likely to generously disci- 
pline, usefully inform, interest and inspire the young American of this 
stirring, practical, but impatient and superficial century ? 

Ist, College culture should be liberal and many sided. The misfortune 
of our time is unbalanced, distorted mind. The student cannot properly 
claim exemption from any particular study because he is averse to it. 
This aversion may indicate some intellectual deficiency, for which the un- 
attractive study is the only remedy. 

2d, When the college bred American enters the arena of active busi- 
ness, he ordinarily bids adieu forever to most of the studies which he 
pursued in college. This should not be so ; but considering the ardent 
and enterprising spirit of our countrymen, no change in this respect is 
likely to be very soon aceomplished. It is therefore highly to be desired 
that colleges should impart a clear insight into all those grand depart- 
ments of human thought which correspond with the Divine order of 
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things ; and which if not studied in the quiet of Academic shades, are 
seldom studied at all. The young American who would be liberally edu- 
cated should laboriously investigate the subjects of Magnitude and Num- 
ber, which more or less engage our attention from the dawning to the 
waning of the intellect. Ie should obtain a general acquaintance with 
the earth and its inhabitants and elements ; Geography with its Fauna, 
Flora, Minerals ; with the record of its Rocks, and with the wondrous 
Mechanics of the Heavens. He should thoughtfully scan the history of 
his race ; comprehend the Science of Language, which is at once the 
medium of communication, and of itself a rich source of thought. He 
should compass the art of clear, forcible, and logical expression, both 
oral and written. Ile should be trained to discern the beautiful in Na- 
ture, Literature and Art. Ile should have scanned Man’s spiritual Na- 
ture—its elements and its laws. Ife should have studied the Science of 
Duty—especially in our day, that of the citizen and the State ; and 
above all he should humbly and devoutly seek after Giod, the source of 
Light, and Life, and Happiness. Nor, perhaps, do the foregoing par- 
ticulars embrace all the requisites of a liberal education. But no man 
who has neglected any of these means of culture, can be regarded as 
liberally educated. 

3d, But the principal difficulty in adjusting a college curriculum con- 
sists in apportioning the space to be allotted to different branches of 
study. What amount of linguistic study ; what amount of mathematical 
and scientific study, is requisite for the best development of the average 
intellect of the the student? For it is only the average intellect for 
which the college course must be adapted—the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

When we consider how widely in our day the domain of physical sci- 
ence and of its practical applications have become extended, is it not 
evident that the attention bestowed on this subject by the educationist 
should be largely increased, and that time heretofore devoted to studies 
less closely related to our material interests, correspondingly diminished ? 
No one will advocate the overworking of the intellects of students ; it 
is a criminal waste of intellectual and physicallife. I do not know where 
curtailment in regard to studies can be more wisely effected than in the 
department of the Latin and Greek classics ; and this suggestion is made 
without wishing to depreciate the priceless worth and transcendent 
beauty which they can justly claim ; nor is it my meaning in making the 
foregoing suggestions, that the study of those classics should be aban- 
doned in colleges. I would only abridge considerably, the time devoted 
to them in colleges which adhere to the classical curriculum. —Jowa JIn- 
structor. 
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THE PROPER COURSE OF STUDIES FOR THE COLLEGE. 


To reach this question, we premise, that the objects of education are 
to be considered as immediate and ultimate. 

The immediate object is dise’pline, culture and the fixing of the char- 
acter on just principles. 

Discipline developes strength, vigor and patience, or the power of ap- 
plication and sustained effort. 

By culture we mean a certain refinement of feeling, perfection of taste 
and an elevation and purity of sentiment. 

To fix the character on just principles, demands the thorough inculca- 
tion of the doctrines of Christianity —the law of a sound morality as the 
duty, and a spiritual life as the felt want and aim of man, 

To gain these results we have called the immediate object of education. 
This consitutes its form. 

The ulterior object is to furnish this form with the matter which re- 
lates the object to the activities and practical events of life. This de- 
mands the acquisition of all useful knowledge—universal learning, sci- 
ence, art, literature,—whatever can properly engage the head, the heart, 
the thought of man. The subject is limited only by the limits of the 
universe. 

We assume, then, that those studies which tend most directly to those 
ends, will constitute the proper course for our highest grade of elemen- 
tary schools ; and those which operate the two results combined most 
perfectly, are to be preferred to those which are comparatively barren on 
one side. The Chinese system accomplishes the former object in some 
tolerable degree, but it is only empty form. ‘The tendency with us is to 
the other extreme—an accumilation of facts, maxims, notions, without 
proper perception of relations. 

In seeking, then, in detail, what studies will best meet the requisitions 
of the case, we accept, in the main, the established usage of our Colleges, 
as expressing the judgmeut of the learned, modified and corrected from 
the experience of the past. 

We have then, first, as the studies which contribute to discipline most 
effectively, the ancient classical languages, pure Mathematics and Logic. 
We reckon these about equal in degree in effecting discipline, though 
quite diverse in kind. We think the value of the Mathematics has been 
overrated, and that of the study of the Classics underrated, in this re- 
spect. Mathematics and Logic contribute to diseipline merely—they 
give only empty form; the study of the classics contributes likewise 
substance, and induces a habit of mind adapted to the practical processes 
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of life and the determination of moral questions. If now we add to these 
the inculeation of the doctrines of Christianity and the conviction of its 
truth as the system of the world, we have the main features of the form- 
ative part of the subject. 

After these come the studies in which application of principles and 
the acquisition of available material become the more prominent, but 
not exclusive object. From Logic, which gives the laws of thought in a 
particular direction, we go back to study the subject in which thought 
inheres, and investigate the constitution and capabilities of the entire 
mind; and we go forward to Rhetoric, which is the practical application 
of all the the laws of mind to discourse. We include in the department 
of Philosophy, Moral Science and its kindred topics. In the classics, 
we advance from the elements of grammar and interpretation, to philology, 
criticism, antiquitties, history and universal literature. In Mathematics, 
we apply the abstract principles to the demonstration of the laws of 
physics, and educe a science of Mechanics, Optics, Acoustics, Astrono- 
my, ete. 

To these are added many subjects which pertain almost exclusively to 
the second grand object of education, namely: the acquisition of practi- 
cal knowledge—such as the Natural Sciences, Natural Ilistory, Political 
Keonomy, Constitutional Law, Modern Languages, and the art of Elocu- 
tion. The last named subject, the committee are of opinion, has not 





generally received the attention which its importance demands, while the 
physical sciences and applied Mathematics tend to engross an undue pro- 
portion of the time of the student. We would have also a study in 
ylsthetics and the principles of criticism in the Fine Arts. 

To what extent these several subjects can be pursued, depends on the 
time that can be devoted to the work of educution. It is not probable 
that the prescriptive term of fvur yexrs for the college course can be ex- 
tended, nor is it desirable to attempt it. Whatever is gained in this re- 
spect, must be added to the preparatory studies required for admission to 
the lowest college class. —Report to Penn. Educational Convention. 

[ The two foregoing articles are examples of the two views of the sub- 
ject alluded to in the first. We are decidedly of the opinion that the 
closing article is not only much the best in expression, but has also the 
best of the argument. But the matter is open for discussion, The next 
article, which is from antoher Report to the same Educational Conven- 
tion, discusses subjects in regard to which our own State has a growing 
interest.—Epr. Jour. | 








Ir we lack the sagacity to discriminate nicely between our acquain- 
tances and our friends, misfortune will do it for us. 
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RELATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND FEMALE 
SEMINARIES TO THE LOWER SCHOOLS AND TO 
THE COLLEGES. 

Your committee, to whom was assigned the subject of the relation of 
the Academy, the High School and the Female Seminary, to the Com- 
mon School, and also to the College, respectfully report : 

In the views entertained by your committee, the relations of the In- 
stitutions here contemplated cannot be intelligibly presented without a 
brief preliminary notice of their origin, and their primary objects. 

The term Academy, as usually applied on our side of the Atlantic, 
designates a species of educational agency, essential to our American 
system, and in origin it was undoubtedly co-eval with it. It was evi- 
dently brought into existence, by the deep felt necessity, that the ex- 
igencies of American society demanded an instrumentality for a more 
thorough training than could be afforded in the common school. Our 
Colleges also, in their capacity of Alma Mater, demanded a cradle for 
their nurslings, and the Academy only could fully respond to their de- 
mand. 

The legitimate object of the Academy was not to create invidious dis- 
tinctions in society, as some zealots of popular instruction have often al- 
leged :—Not to over-ride the Common School, on the one hand, nor on 
the other to trench on the proper precincts of the Colleges, but truly to 
subserve the interests of both. In obedience to the voive of the commu- 
nities where they were located, they received from the Common School, 
youth of both sexes, who possessed minds susceptible of a higher degree 
of culture than could be there enjoyed, cherished them with their best in- 
fluences, sent one portion of them back to labor there, as accepted teach- 
ers ;—another division into the business scenes of social life, where 
minds cultivated, intelligent and capable were in requisition, to discharge 
the several functions which our free Institutions and advancing civiliza- 
tion imperatively demanded ;—while a third portion, usually the elite of 
her aspiring ehildren, the Academy presented to the College, there to 
enjoy the highest facilities fur moral and intellectual culture our country 
was wont to afford, or its exigencies were supposed to demand. Among 
these, not last or least was that of returning back to the Academy some 
of its best specimens of scholarship, to supply the demand for good 
and well approved academical tutors and preceptors. 

Such was the origin, such were the objects, and such in general has 
been the operation of our Anglo-American Academies. There have 
been, however,——whether for sufficient or insufficient reasons, your com- 
mittee do not here assume to decide—encroachments on the supposed 
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proper sphere of the Academy in two directions. Some of the Colleges 
have said, “ we will have our preparatory department, where our expect- 
ed alumni shall be fitted up with especial Latin and Greek to enter our 
classes.”” Thus an element of support and patronage has been abstract- 
ed from the Academy,—and the one on which she was wont to pride her- 
self most—indced that which was her crowning excellence. On the 
other hand the Common School has asserted a claim to have a special 
Institution for the preparation of its teachers. It has virtually said to 
the Academy, “You cannot have, to grace your hal's, the youths and 
maidens who are to fulfil the office of teachers in my department,—we 
must have the Normal School ;””—and the Normal School has claimed to 
have its preparatory department also: Thus assuming not only the du- 
ties of professional training in the art of teaching, but all the interme- 
diate discipline and instruction beyond tbe precincts of the Common 
School. 

Tt is easy to perceive, that these encroachments have seriously dimin- 
ished the original sphere of the Academy and impaired its usefulness; and 
that they manifestly tend to disparage its dignity and lower it 
in the estimation in the public mind. During the last twenty years, 
while Common Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges have received lib- 
eral appropriations, no legislative favor has been tendered to an 
Academy. 

The High School, as its name imports, is an institution, literally in 
advance of the Common School. It has indeed been regarded by some, 
as an extempore Academy, by others as a College—the people’s college, — 
not altogether an empty title, as some of these Seminaries are legisla- 
tively empowered to confer degrees and honors, such as have been deem- 
ed the exclusive prerogative of our proper Colleges. The High School, 
however, is of very recent origin in Pennsylvania ; and its proper office 
and place in our educational system, may not, with due precision, have 
yet been determined. It seems to have sprung up in our cities and large 
towns, from the grading system of the Common School, and from the 
necessity of enlarged facilities for a business education, beyond those 
afforded by the Common School ;—commensurate in some localities with 
those of the Academy and in others even transcending them. It has 
usually a classical department, and assumes to discharge in its proper 
locality, the functions the Academy performs in less populous districts. 
Unlike the Academy it has no definite relation to the College. It is the 
terminus of the educational course marked out for it in our system, at 
least in the male department, conferring its honors and diplomas, as em- 
bracing an ultimate curriculum of science and erudition. In its classical 
department it contemplates the Latin language, as also one or more of 
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modern languages ; but these are chiefly for the specific purpose of busi- 
ness engagements, and perhaps, also sometimes preparatory for the medi- 
cal profession. In these aspects the prospective mission of the High 
School, seems to be to separate from the academical sphere of engage- 
ments those studies, that have reference to the higher elements of Eng- 
lish education, except so far as they may relate to the College or Normal 
School preliminary requisitions. 

When this tendency goes into effect, the High School will form the 
capital of the educational column of our free school system. ‘The Acade- 
my then, will have its mission more definitely determined, as the essen- 
tia] link between our lower and our highest Institutions of Education. 

The Female Seminary has originated from the fact, that in our pro- 
gressive civilization and in the nature of our free Institutions, our 
daughters claim facilities of mental culture analogous to those enjoyed 
by our sons in the College. Private enterprise appears to have led the 
way, in the march of progress made by the Female Seminary, almost to 
the present hour, The names of Willard, Beattie, Mary Lyon and 
Catharine Beecher, stand pre-eminent in this department of education. 
Joint stock Seminaries succeeded those of private enterprise, and, though 
they have usually assumed the higher designation of Female Colleges, 
they have thus far failed to surpass in public estimation, and probably 
in intrinsic excellence, the Female Seminaries of Troy, of Steubenville 
and Mount Holyoke. In the minds of your committee, therefore, there 
appears, as yet, no proper distinction to be made between the Female 
Seminaries that court no higher designation, and those Institutions de- 
nominated Female Colleges. 

From these preliminaries, it is not difficult to trace out the relation ex- 
isting between the Institutions of education now under consideration, 
and the Common School and the College. 

The Academy, in the judgment of your committee, holds legitimately 
the relation to the Common School it was eriginally intended to fulfil : 
to advance the youth, who had well improved the opportunities, proffered 
by the Common School—whose minds and whose means incited to further 
progress, and who, by such progress would be prepared for the higher 
engagements of social and civil life. It is the Academy also that should 
furnish the preliminary training for the College, the Normal School, the 
Polytechnic and occasionally for the Medical Institute. These, we be- 
lieve, it may challenge as its legitimate prerogatives, and whether desig- 
nated, Grammar School, Boarding School, or Academy,—these it uni- 
versally claims to be its own proper work. ‘The Academy therefore has 
@ rightful ground of complaint : 

Ist. Against those Colleges that have set up a preparatory depart- 
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ment where pupils are to be furnished, in short order, with Latin, Greek, 
Algebra and Geometry, in nicely measured quantum suflicit, to pass 
muster for the Freshman Class ;—an arrangement, that usually proves 
a detriment not only to the Academy whose province it invades, and 
whose proper patronage it abates, but also to the College student who is 
the subject of it ; usually giving a factitious training for a special pur- 
pose, instead of a regular educational progress in spelling and defining, 
in English Grammar and Composition, in Common Arithmetic and Ge- 
ography,—elements of learning in which itis no uncommon thing to find 
College graduates sadly and shamefully deficient. A thorough academic 
course would prove a sure remedy, perhaps the only one, for this evil. 

In the few sentences that follow, your committee may be thought to 
traverse the record, by transcending their specified limits ; but a moral— 
not a military—necessity impels them to the task. It is this, The 
Academy has a two fold complaint, to urge against the Normal Insti- 
tutes. Ist. They have, generally introduced a department of higher 
education identical with that which the Academy proposes, and they 
recommend it to pupils who have no expectation of assuming the Teach- 
er’s profession, as presenting peculiar advantages for their improvement. 

2nd. It is also a subject of complaint, that candidates for the Teach- 
er’s profession are taken fresh and green, from the Common School into 
the Normal Institute, without any preparatory Academical course, re- 
ceiving in lieu thereof, in the Normal School an abridged training, often 
a very superficial and defective one, to expedite their advancement into 
the professional course. This course your committee regard as the only 
proper and legitimate province of the Normal Institute. The arrange- 
ment to which your committee refer, usually imparts to its subjects a 
mere modicum of attainment in the art of instruction, a large measure 
of professional vanity, with the scanticst resources of a scientific and 
general knowledge,—mere operators with tools, without materials. 

We know it has been said in excuse of these encroachments, that the 
Academy has failed to fulfil its proper function in the educational system, 
and therefore they are exonerated from blame by the law of necessity, 
in making these innovations. 

This charge, whether true or false, demands of those who are more 
immediately interested in managing or conducting these institutions, a 
most rigid investigation of the facts of the case ; and if the charge have 
any real foundation, let a prompt and thorough reform be instituted. 
Let the Boards of Control look well to it, that the teaching department 
of these Institutions, be found on careful inspection, not only fully com- 
petent to the task devolved on it, but committed to persons well tried in 
educational duties, and above all, of approved fidelity. If want of the 
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funds requisite to procure and sustain teachers of such grade and char- 
acter, be the obstacle to their success,—let application be duly made for 
legislative appropriations. They have just as rightful a claim to such 
assistance as the High School, or the College. Let inquiry be made into 
the course of studies and methods of instruction, Let obsolete text- 
books and exercises be discarded, new and better ones introduced; and 
let them see to it that the Academies under their supervision and direc- 
tion assume, by their own proper merit, the place in our system duly 
assigned them. 

On the other hand, let Colleges and Normal Institutes, candidly inquire 
whether they have been dealing fairly with the Academies. The public 
sometimes speak of swelling the catalogue of students of a College and 
Normal School, by incautiously including in it, the names of incidental 
or preparatory department pupils, that have not, and may never have any 
proper connection with the Institution on which catalogue they appear. 
Every one, however, knows the effect. 

Let the objectionable measures be reviewed. Let Colleges and Normal 
Institutes, as they very often may, co-operate in the improvement of this 
Institution ; seek to replenish the Academy, rather than abate its re- 
sources and patronage, burnish and brighten, rather than be-dim and ex- 
tinguish the lamp of a co-laborer. The working of the mines of human 
thought, sentiment and activities, demands all the light and all the labor, 
our entire educational system has appropriated to it, The head and the 
feet in the body physieal could do little by themselves ; so in the body 
social and politic the Common School and the College would be sadly in- 
effective, if there be a paralysisof the heart and hands of the Academy. 
— Report to Pennsylcania Educational Convention. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 


[From a Circular of J. Wernli, Superintendent of Waupaca county :] 

In hard and trying times, like the present, we are toc apt and too 
willing to lay aside our most important plans—to shrink back from the 
most necessary work, if it demands great efforts—and to wait for better 
and more prosperous times. The fear of heavy National and State taxes, 
and general uncertainty of following a peaceful life in our homes, seem 
to overtake many of our well-educated citizens and to slacken the energy 
which they have manifested in public education until the present time. 
Voices are heard sometimes for suspending the Public Schools for a cer- 
tain time and for diminishing the number of school months. 
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Let me, therefore, remind those timid friends that education alone, 
will and can bear ns safely over the billows of stormy times, and make 
us fit to serve our land ; and that it is education alone that can be guard- 
ed with safety before enemics—a capital, ready for any kind of business 
in which to obtain honor, wealth and happiness. If we consider these 
truths, and if we try to secure a good education for our children in times 
of peace, we ought so much more to consider them, and foster good 
schools in times of war, when wealth and money are not safe for a single 
day—when all other advantages vanish and prove uncertain—and we are 
no longer esteemed as owners of property, but as intellectual men. When 
many of our citizens may be opposed to district taxes, I find that it is 
my duty to solicit you to maintain a good school. You cultivate your 
fields yet—don’t forget the cultivation of the minds and hearts of the 
children of this country. Something will grow in their minds, good or 
bad seed. Let us try to sow virtue and useful knowledge in their hearts. 

The best teacher cannot succeed without the necessary tools. Our 
workshops and kitchens are well provided with necessary utensils, while 
our school-houses are bare of them. There are a few school-houses even 
without a black-board, an indispensable implement ; when a little labor 
by one of our citizens, the nailing of a few pieces of lumber and a little 
blacking for them, would complete this work. Many school-houses are 
without desks which are so essential for teaching the important art of 
writing—especially important in our common schools ; and nearly all our 
school-houses are without charts for primer, and outline maps for ge- 
ography classes. A teacher cannot get along without apparatus, and 
needs it full as much as the blacksmith does his hammer and anvil. 

But in order to get our schools in the first rank in Wisconsin, we need a 
system of graded schools. ‘The towns should organize Town Union 
Schools under competent teachers, and scholars from the District Schools 
should pass an examination before being admitted. And to complete 
our system of graded schools we must organize a County Iligh School, 
and educate our youth at home. Well do I know that some of our citi- 
zens will hesitate at these propositions and call these plans impossible I 
find them as easy as they are practical. If a town raises 3200 per year 
for a town school, the tax will amount to 14 to 3 mills on one dollar, and 
the balance for teacher’s wages can easily be covered by subscription or 
charges for tuition. 

To maintain a County High School it needs a tax «f about $500 per 
year on the County. The remainder can be raised in form of tuition and 
will gladly be paid. Ido not mention the erection of school-houses, as 
the necessary buildings for the first attempt can be obtained without 
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cost, and certain localities would erect school-houses, to get them into 
their neighborhood. 

Our duties as citizens and parents demand our utmost energy to pro- 
vide for the education of our children, and even considered in a mere eco- 
nomical point of view we shall find the advantage so great in comparison 
with the capital to be invested that every citizen should gladly join in 
this noble enterprise. 

Teachers throughout the State are organizing Town Teachers’ Associ- 
tions to improve themselves by exchanging notes and solving and dis- 
cussing questions about schools and education. They meet generally 
every alternate Saturday, and school districts require commonly only five 
school days per week, or twenty days per month, but require of their 
teacher to use two days each month for self-improvement in the Teachers’ 
Association. I believe that a live teacher who attends the meetings of a 
Town Teacher’s Association will do more work in twenty days than a 
“Don’t Care” teacher in twenty-two days. I think it would be neces- 
sary for the citizens to manifest their own views in this matter by some 
acts or resolutions. 

May the holy desire to work, unitedly and individually, with all your 
strength for our schools—the education of your own children—be the 
guide in your action in these meetings and unite even the quarreling dis- 
tricts to harmonious action ; and may your efforts be crowned with that 
success which shall make all our schools what they ought to be—nurser- 
ies of intelligent men and women and patriotic citizens. 





MORALS AND MANNERS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


[The following article is from the pen of IIon. E. Root, former State 
Supt., and now Supt. of Fond du Lac county. It was not originally 
written for the Journal, but was contained in a letter addressed to our 
present State Supt., who kindly placed it at our disposal. We have 
thought the present time, as the Winter Schools are about to open, a fa- 
vorable one to make it public. 

The writer speaks of the utility of a text-book, which shall embody a 
system of morals and manners. It would perhaps be found difficult to 
carry out this idea ; but we called attention last month, and call renew- 
ed attention in this connection, to a little book entitled ‘‘ Primary Moral 
Lessons,” by M. F. Cowdery, or Sandusky, Ohio, as being calculated to 
meet the want in some degree.—Enr. | 


From the observation and experience of my whole life and especially 
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from diligent inquiry among the most intelligent men and women of the 
county for the last six months, I am satisfied that the chief obstacle to 
the progress and elevation of the Common Schools, has been and now is, 
the fact, that bad morals and bad manners are suffered to prevail in and 
about them. Parents of intelligence and refinement have often said to 
me that they were afraid to send their children to them—that if they did, 
their children were there brought in immediate contact with profane 
swearing, and rudeness, and vulgarity in words and actions, of the most 
disgusting kind; that if this feature, in those schools, could not be 
changed, they never could be made suitable places for the proper educa- 
tion of youth. Is not thisso? I have publicly interrogated teachers 
and scholars on this subject in the schools, that I have visited, and in 
every instance, but one, the admission was freely made, that profanity 
and vulgarity were vices that prevailed among them. 

I have invariably directed all the rhetoric that I possess against these 
vices ; but the difficulty of eradicating evil habits is very great, and can 
only be accomplished by proper instruction and a course of rigid disci- 
pline. Common Schools will never enjoy the confidence and respect of 
people of intelligence and refinement, until morals and manners receive 
a much greater share of attention in them than they now do. Has not 
the time arrived for greater efforts in this direction? What is scholar- 
ship worth when associated with vulgarity and depravity ? Ought there 
not to be as much pains taken, in the schools, to make a boy a gentleman, 
as there is to make him a scholar? In the term gentleman I include 
purity of morals as well as gracefulness of manners. Parents desire 
their sons to be gentlemen and their daughters to be ladies as well as to be 
scholars. Andit is my opinion that efforts in this direction will be 
warmly seconded and sustained by both parents and children. How 
shall we go to work then to effect this change in our schools, and to se- 
cure what Milton calls the “‘ virtuous education of youth ?” 

Mary things are to be considered: There should be pleasant and well 
furnished school rooms ; the grounds about the school houses should be 
inclosed and adorned ; separate yards should be provided with privies 
for the different sexes to prevent improper exposure and to preserve 
delicacy of feeling. So much should be done by the Districts in their 
corporate capacity. This is their part of the work, and is merely pre- 
paratory, but essential, to be in harmony, and auxiliary to the part to be 
performed by the teacher. Whatis the part of the teacher and how is 
he to be qualified to perform it? There must be a system ; the teacher 
must understand it and be trained to carry it out. The teacher’s part is 
to improve the minds, the morals, and the manners of his pupils. How 
is he to teach morals and manners? ‘There are principles of manners as 
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well as of morals that could be reduced to a suitable form for school use, 
and be taught to the pupils. This code of school morals and manners 
might be taught and practiced in the schools, with the same efliciency 
and with the same success, that arithmeticis. There can be no doubt 
of this. A person of intelligence and refinement can easily be found to 
prepare such a code, with instructions how to use it and carry out its 
principles. It should be made expressly for school use, with lessons to 
be studied and recited, with such exercises for practice in manners, as 
good taste might suggest. If we had such a work, one every way suita- 
ble for school use, then our teachers would have to be trained in that as 
well as in other subjects of schoo] study ; and being so trained, in all 
requisite school studies and discipline, I can see no reason why our com- 
mon or public schools should not be carried to the highest degree of per- 
fection. Then the objection could no longer be urged, that the morals 
and manners of the pupils were neglected in the schools. 
Riron, June, 1862. 


FIRST LESSONS IN READING. 





For several years, I have made primary reading the subject of study 
and experiment. Within a few months, I have visited a large number of 
the best schools in the State, and have carefully observed their different 
methods of teaching beginners to read. These observations induce me 
to present, as plainly as possible, the plan which I can most contidently 
commend to the teachers both of our graded and district schools. 

I shall bear in mind the peculiar disadvantages under which the teachers 
of ungraded schools labor and endeavor to adapt my suggestions to their 
needs. Ina graded school, taught by teachers of my own selection and 
training, and supplied with books and charts, specially adapted to my 
own views, I should doubtless pursue a somewhat different course. 

It is probable that an attempt to carry out even this plan will meet 
with opposition in many neighborhoods, in which are patrons who do 
not believe in progress in school instruction, and who wish their children 
taught just as they were, thirty years ago, however barren the senscless 
routine may have been in good results. Parents who can neither spell 
nor read creditably, after a life-long practice, are often most strenuous to 
have their children read and spell in school as they did. Under the cir- 
cumstances in which the teacher is placed, it may be best to compromise 
the matter by seeming to yield, but still pursuing quietly his own plan! 
If necessary, the children may be permitted to say their “‘a-be-ces ” or 
‘¢a-be-abs ” once a day, while the teacher with increased effort in “the 
better way,” makes good the lost time. 
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I wish also to suggest, before attempting to sketch this method, that 
readers and charts adapted to it are very convenient but are not really 
necessary. <A good blackboard, a piece of chalk, and, if the teacher is 
not skillful in drawing, a few pictures, will answer every purpose for a 
few days. When the blackboard exercises are no longer sufficient, the 
plan may still be used in connection with any ordinary primer. 

First Srer.—The first step in teaching a child to read is to enable 
him to name afew words at sight, and to read sentences composed of 
these words in a natural and expressive manner. ‘To this end the words 
selected must mean something to the child, They must truly represent 
to him idevs. He must also be made familiar with them as sounds 
(spoken words) before an attempt is made to learn them as forms (print- 
ed words). Hence the child must first become acquainted with the ob- 
jects, actions, qualities, ete., represented by the words he is to read. 
It is thus that each word becomes a reality—something within the child’s 
sympathies andgrasp. It must be evident that the true method of teach- 
ing a child to read is based on the principles of what is called ‘ object- 
teaching.” 

The teacher calls the attention of the class to some object, a bird for 
example, with which each scholar is familiar, and makes it the subject 
of a brief conversation (an object lesson). As soon as the interest of 
the class is sufficiently enlisted, she draws upon the blackboard a picture 
of a bird (or shows a picture of one) and asks, ‘‘ What is this?” After 
developing the idea of a picture by showing that a picture of a bird can- 
not sing, fly, ete, and is not therefore really a bird, she proceeds to print 
the word bird, upon the board. She then points to the word and says: 
“‘We have been talking about a bird ; I have just shown you the picture 
of a bird; and now here is the word, bird. When you see this word 
what are you to think of?” “Bird.” Great care must be taken, just 
at this point, to make plain the proper distinction between an object, its 
picture and the word that represents it. The teacher may then print the 
word several times of different sizes, (avoiding, for the present, the use 
of capital letters, ) and the class name the same in concert. She then calls 
on different scholars to take the pointer and point to the word in the vari- 
ous places and name it. 

At the next lesson another word, as ca’, is introduced and taught ina 
similar manner. Great pains should be taken to call attention to the 
furm or appearance of the word, but no effort should be made to teach the 
names of the letters that compose it. All experience has shown that 
the attempt to read a word through its letters only serves to confuse the 
young tyro. 

As soon as the class can name three or four words at sight (bird, cai, 
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dog, boy), they are led to make up and repeat little sentences, by saying 
something of each object. The teacher points to the word “bird,” for 
example, and asks, ‘‘ What does a bird do?” Sings,” says one. The 
teacher then says, ‘‘ A bird sings,” and the elass repeat the same one or 
more times in concert. ‘ What else does a bird 20? ‘Flies.” “A bird 
flies,” repeats he class. In this manner four or five of the more com- 
mon actions of each object are named and the sentences repeated. Each 
word should be clearly enunciated and each sentence repeated in an ex- 
pressive manner. ‘The tones of the voice should be distinct, yet sweet 
and natural. 

The teacher then prints the word, “sings,” upon the board. ‘“ What 
did you say a bird does?” ‘Sings ;” “Flies.” ‘‘Ilere is the word, 
sings. Does it make any noise? Listen.” In this manner, the fact 
that the word, sings, is only the name of an action may be realized. 
The teacher now asks, ‘Tow many letters in this word ? Count them.” 


af One, two, three, four, five.’ ‘Five letters. Which two are alike a 
? 
“The first and last.” 


She now prints on the board, “bird sings,” “ boy sings,” 


end teaches 
the class to read the sane. The word “a” is also familiarized and 
placed before each sentence, as, ‘a bird sings,” “a boy sings.” 

In like manner, the words, flies, eats, plays, runs, purrs, barks, ete., 
are taught and as many little sentences as possible printed on the board 
and read. No new word should be used in making a sentence. 

The qvalities of these objects, as good, bad, large, small, black and 
white, may next be introduced by proper questions and conversation, and 
the words printed and familiarized. As the words are learned, new sen- 
tences are formed and read. 

Thus, in a few days, a child will master fr m twenty to thirty words 
and be able to read many sentences, each embodying the results of his 
own observations. 

Ihave attempted to give only a general idea of the manner of starting 
a class in'reading by this method. The words must of course be re- 
peated mary times, pointed out on the chart (if there is one) and in the 
book. The sentences must also be read backwards as well as forwards— 
the aim being so to familiarize every word that it may be recognized at 
sight, without the least hesitation. 

The words should be selected (the first six or eight excepted) mainly 
from the charts or from the first lessons in the primer. 

The sentences formed should be read in a correct manner—the usual 
“primary ’’ tone being carefully avoided. Even when the sentences are 
read in concert (concert exercises should be used sparingly), there should 
not be even a trace of the chanting drawl, so common in concert reading 
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in our schools. If scholars cannot be taught to read in concert without 
this pernicious sing-song tone, the exercises should be abandoned wholly. 
Those expressive variations in tone, pitch and force, which constitute the 
chief excellence of good reading, are thus fatally ignored. Whenever a 
sentence is read in concert, see to it that each scholar reads with proper 
tone and expression. In short, the aim of these early drills should be 
to establish at once ccrrect hubits in reading. The best reading in the 
school may be heard in the primary classes. 

It must be borne in mind that the above method is to be used exclu- 
sively only in starting a child in reading. It must not be carried too far. 
A knowledge of letters and spelling should be postponed only a few days 
until the child has acquired some skill in reading, Although the names 
of the letters are of no assistance to the child in his first essays at read- 
ing, a familiarity with these letters, and especially with their elements, 
or sounds, will soon enable ‘‘ to make out new words” with considerable 
certainty. In spite of the “barbarisms”’ of our spelling, the child, if 
well taught, soon assoeiates the sound of a letter with its form and thus 
reach the names of many new words. 

In another article, I shall endeavor to give the second and third steps 
of this method—the analysis and synthesis of words as sounds and ag 
forms.— Ohio Educational Monthly. 





BOUNDARIES. 


The method of describing boundaries, usually adopted in schools, seems 
open to objection. It consists merely in naming the states or countries 
which may he reached by going north, east, &c., from the country in 
question, or from any part of it. It seems to suppose that each country 
is a rectangle, whose sides lie opposite to the points of the compass. It 
does not help the learner to remember the forms of the states, and often 
serves to confuse his notions of the relative proximity of surrounding 
states, both to the country in question, and to eachother. If the scholar 
has in his mind’s eye a correct outline of the state, it willbe easy for him 
to give the boundary ; if he has not, thi: method of learning the boundary 
will not go far towards the construction of such a picture. 

Let us suggest an improvement : 

First. Let the pupil recognize eight instead of four points of compass. 

Second. Let him exercise his judgment in determining how many and 
which of th2se points are to be referred to in the case in hand. 

Third. Let the adjacent counties be named in the order in which they 
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are found, beginning usually, but not always, at some point selected, say 
the northern. 

To illustrate. Wisconsin is bounded north by Lake Superior, north- 
east by Upper Michigan, east by Lake Michigan, south by Illinois, south- 
west by (the Mississippi river which separates it from) Iowa and Min- 
nesota, west by Minnesota. 

South Carolina is bounded north and north-east by North Carolina, 
south-east by the Atlantic, and south-west by Georgia. 

When the boundary line of a state is indicated by the course of some 
river, the question often arises, shall we bound by the stream, or by the 
state beyond, or by the stream as separating one state from the other ? 
Shall we say that Wisconsin is bounded south-west by the Missis- 
sippi, or by Iowa, or by the Mississippi which separates it from Iowa? 

As a matter of fact either of the three statements is true. The ju- 
tisdiction of Wisconsin meets that of Iowa in the mid-channel of the 
Mississippi, and the exact line of separation is even less definite than 
that invisible parallel of latitude which marks the boundary between 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Yet this line when found will have been deter- 
mined by the river, and so the first and the third statements are true. 
The question is like one which asks whether your garden is bounded 
south by your fence, or by your neighbor’s garden, or by the fence which 
separates it from your neighbor’s garden. The law, while it might in- 
sist that the fence be kept unmoved and in repair, probably would not 
recognize it as the boundary of your property. 

After all, would it not be best to bound states, in learning Geography, 
just as one would bound property in a deed, by beginning at some point, 
and then following the boundary line, through all its important changes 
in direction, until we return to the place of beginning? In this way 
the whole story may be told, including, if you choose, all the streams of 
importance, and the description of the boundary will carry with it some 
idea of the outline of the state. 

To illustrate. The boundary line of Wisconsin begins at the mouth 
of the St. Louis river, on Lake Superior, and runs thence east, along the 
shore of Lake Superior to the mouth of the Montreal river, thence south- 
east along the Montreal River, the south-west boundary of Upper Mich- 
igan and the Menominee river, to Lake Michigan, thence south along the 
shore of Lake Michigan to the north corner of Illinois, thence west along 
the north boundary of of Illinois to the Mississippi river, thence rorth- 
west along the Mississippi, which separates Wisconsin from Iowa and 
Minnesota, to the mouth of the St. Croix river, thence north along the 
St. Croix, (the eastern boundary of Minnesota) and the St. Louis river, to 
the place of beginning. 
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This demands more labor both of thought and language, from the pupil, 
than the former method mentioned, but it states all the facts, and will 
voth assist, and be assisted by, the outline which the pupil will see in 
his mind, and will be prepared to draw upon his slate, or upon the black- 
board. S. H. P. 





LETTERS TOTHE GOVERNOR 


ON OUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS. 





II.—SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


Sir :—In my First Letter I adverted briefly to the subject of Military 
Education, and to the need of more efficient and more extensive provision 
for that purpose. But such provision is made that we may guard against 
a contingency, and the more ample the provision, the more remote and 
improbable the contingency. The integrity of the Union once restored, 
the supremacy of the Constitution vindicated and the military power of 
the Republic thus shown to be equal to the great work now imposed upon 
it, we shall then have little to dread from domestic or foreign foe, so long 
as that power is known to be ready for action. 

Unlike that of the soldier are the peaceful avyocations of men. In the 
former when the art is learmed, it is still the hepe of the good citizen 
that it may not be called into requisition. In the latter, preparation 
must be followed by action in order that the desired result may be reach- 
ed. And if the widest extent and utmost accuracy of scientific research 
and application secure the most successful results in the actual enter- 
prizes of war, much more so in those of peace. I come therfore to speak 
of Screntiric ScHoo.s. 

Not only are civilized and barbarous states of society distinguished 
from each other by the presence of science in the former, and its absenge 
in the latter, but the extent and influence of civilization may be measured, 
by the degree to which science takes the place of mere empirical tradi- 
tional knowledge, and that scientific processes underlie merely manual 
skill, And in nothing is the advancement of modern civilization more 
unequivocally indicated, than in the multiplication of institutions for the 
promotion of applied science. These institutions are partly a natural 
outgrowth of the general progress of science ; partly a result of the 
pressure, so to speak, of human wants—a pressure arising from the very 
fact of the increase of population in gfven districts ; and partly a ne- 
cessity of the restless and inquiring spirit of the human mind, in those 
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countries and states of society where the work of progress and improve- 
ment has once fairly commenced. 

In the Old World special Scientific Schools of various kinds have be- 
come so common as to form a settled and prominent part of educational 
and industrial effort. France is especially distinguished for the number 
and variety of its special schools of science, which have been established 
for the promotion of almost every department of human interest and in- 
quiry. Not only are there numerous schools of law, medicine and the- 
ology, and of the various branches of natural and mathematical Science, 
history, literature and the fine arts, but of agriculture, mining, naviga- 
tion, naval and military science, and every important branch of industry. 
Similar statemepts might be made of the provision made in some other 
European countries, particularly some of the German States. In this 
country, beyond the establishment of schools of law, medicine and di- 
vinity, very little has been done, especially on any enlarged and adequate 
scale. We have one military and one naval school, each on a small scale. 
Several States have made a beginning towards the supply of Normal or 
Teachers’ Schools ; but even in these States, a very small proportion of 
the teachers are trained inthose schools. In a few of our oldest colleges 
or universities, some special provision has been made for scientific in- 
struction, and at Harvard, Yale and Dartmouth especially, “scientific 
schools” so called, have been established. Two or threo incomplete 
‘polytechnic schools” as they are termed, have been established in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. A few of the States have done a very little 
for the encouragement of agriculture; and there the enumeration of 
efforts in this direction must end. That we as a nation have as yet done 
so little in comparison with European States, is atributable, partly to 
our newness as a national organization ; partly to owr scattered popula- 
tion—which being about equal to that of England, is spread over more 
than fifty times her geographical area ; partly to the peculiar “ pioncer ” 
form that much of our industry therefore necessarily assumes, leading to 
the investment of capital in what seems to be more immediately urgent 
and remunerative enterprises ; but partly also because, as says Prof. 
Gilman, of New Haven, “there still exists a lamentable ignorance as to 
the extent to which special schools, and particularly schools of science 
are established abroad ; for it can hardly be doubted,” he adds, “that if 
a knowledge of their number, character and influence were generally 
diffused among the people of this country, they would provide for them- 
selves the same means of education which despotic governments have 
feund contributing so much to the welfare and happiness of their sub- 
jects.” 

The two interests which most urgently and immediately demand the 
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establishment of special schools in our State, are AGRicULTURE and 

Teacnina. Of the latter I will not now speak. Of the former it is 

obvious to remark, that as an occupation which engages the attention 

and absorbs the labor of much the larger part of our population, and 

upon the prosperity of which, that of all other occupations so directly 

depends, it demands in a large and liberal measure the fostering regard 

of Gevernment. That something has been done, by granting for some 

years past, an annual appropriation to the State Agricultural Society, is 

true ; that the greater stimulus to agricultural improvement which this 

Society has thereby been able to lend, by its Transactions and their 

publication, and by its encouragement to county organizations, has shown 

the pecuniary aid rendered by the State to be a wise outlay, is also true ; 

and by all means let this aid be continued. But such an agency, how- 

ever useful in its place, is not enough. It rather serves to show that 

agricultural progress and success are practicable, and to excite a spirit of 

inquiry, than to diffuse that accurate elementary knowledge which lies at 

the foundation of any systematic and general improvement and assured 

success in the processes of agriculture. Intelligent farmers are not slow 

to see, nor to wish to appropriate, an obvious improvement. But the 

attempt to do so may be quite unsuccessful, because they are unable to 

determine the conditions of success. These may involve a knowledge of 

facts in regard to the constitution and condition of soils, the effect of 

certain manures, or of the action of certain chemical changes, to which 

they can lay no claim—of which they have perhaps little conception. 

Following merely the outward mechanical part of a process indicated, 

they are disheartened by failure, and not unnaturally fall back with more 

pertinacity than ever, upon the usual routine of mere traditional and em- 

: pirical farming. 

: What is the remedy? It is obviously the dissemination of more agri- 
eultura] science. This cannot be done effectually by occasional lectures, 

nor yet by the eirculation of books or periodicals. All this may do good. 

i But in this matter as in all others requiring the aid of science, there 

4 must be systematic training and instruction ; and all exprience as well es 

} analogy, serves to show, that Agricultural Schools alone, furnished with 

competent professors, and provided also with the illustrative apparatus, 

so to speak, of a model and an experimental farm, can effectually accom- | 

plish the desired result. 

: There are two classes of students who might be expected to resort to 

an Agricultural School: First, those who coming with the preparation 

of’ a previous liberal culture, should wish to investigate the more recon- 

dite problems of agricultura] science, as well as to study its ascertained 

principles and applications. Such men, though they might be few in 
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number would go forth not only to diffuse knowledge, and to advance the 
interests of agriculture, but to add new dignity to the occupation. Sec- 
ondly, and a more numerous class at first, would be those who, coming 
principally perhaps from among the sons of our more intelligent farmers, 
and with less of preparation, would wish to pursue a less extended and 
more practical course of study, but some of whom it might be presumed 
would go on in an individual course of study and experiment, and take 
rank at length among scientific agriculturists. And it is not foreign to 
the subject to remark, that with such an addition to the number of in- 
telligent and opulent farmers as a well endowed and successful institution 
for the promotion of agricuture would give us, a class of men would grow 
up from whom it might be hoped would be drawn those who would con- 
tribute to secure the State in time to come, from imbecile and corrupt 
legislation. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it may be observed, that in 
connection with those needful appendages of an Agricultural School, 
Model and Experimental Farms, a class of more than usually skilled and 
intelligent laborers might be produced, some of whom at least, would 
afterwards contribute to the work of improvement, as farmers on their 
own account. 

To the usual and at this time seemingly formidable objection of ex- 
pense, it is sufficient to reply, that even in an economic point of view, 
the State can better afford to make appropriations to encourage Agricul- 
ture than she can afford to neglect it. If as the result of a vigorous 
movement in this direction, and of the systematic diffusion of valuable 
knowledge among our farmers, by scattering among them men who should 
present them palpable examples of improvement—if as the result of this 
I say, a bushel were in the course of ten years added to the average yield 
per acre of our important crops, or a dollar to the average value of our 
larger domestic animals ; or a new impetus given to successful fruit cul- 
ture, or to the practice of under-draining and deep plowing, or to the 
production generally by our farmers of a larger variety of crops, with 
less dependence upon wheat as a staple ; any one of these benefits—and 
all of them and more might be expected—would many times over return 
to the State allher expenditure. ‘The large majority of our citizens are 
and will be farmers ; and under an enlightened and improved agricultural 
system, they would far more easily meet a double or quadruple burden of 
taxation, than they have heretofore met ordinary burdens of that nature, 
out of the uncertain and frequently unremunerative returns of our present 
short-sighted system of farming. And while it is a mere truism to say 
that upon nothing will the future material prosperity of the State so di- 
rectly depend as upon the improvement or neglect of her agricultural ca- 
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pabilities, it is equally true that without great change and improvement, 
many a farmer will be unable to meet his liabilities, or be obliged to strug- 
gle on with embarrassments that might be avoided. 

I close this letter with the remark that the recent act of Congress, 
making a conditional grant to each of the States for the general purpose 
here advocated, invests the subject with an increased interest and opens 
a door to the realization of an extended plan of Agricultural improve - 
ment. Doubting not, Sir, that you will earnestly press this whole sub- 
ject upon the attention of the next Legislature, I add no more. 

Civis. 





TWO SORTS OF TEACHERS. 

In going into schools, as I sometimes do, I notice two sorts of teachers, the 
fussy and the quiet. No doubt other classifications may be made, but as to their 
general method of getting along, they may be classed as above. First as to action 
—deportment: Your fussy teacher—the term may not be elegant but it is apt— 
is always iu motion. He walks up and down everywhere and nowhere; if he 
sits, it is now on a chair, now on a bench; his feet first upon the floor, then upon 
his desk; he has now this object in his hand now that; he begins one thing, 
then stops and begins another, thus precious time is lost in indecision and con- 
fusion, Next in language—he talks incesantly, and often in a tone that reminds 
you more of a cracked clarionet than a human voice; and in a key that makes 
you think of a young parot at the top of the room. Then he pours out words at 
random, twice as fast as his ideas come; he asks a question four or five different 
ways in a breath; when answered, he answers it over again, in as many differ- 
ent ways. If he undertakes to explain anything, his sentences overlap, like 
shingles on a roof; that is, he constantly begins back and says every thing wholly 
or partly over again. In government and discipline he is equally capricious and 
undetermined. If a child leans one degree out of perpendicular, he is as much 
disturbed as if his lesson is entirely wanting. He has fifty frivolous rules, and 
changes them a dozen times ina term. He loses his temper twenty times a day, 
and at night is in a state of complete mental fret and haggardness. 

Your quiet teacher, on the other hand, “takes things easy.” Ido not mean 
that he is lazy, though he may be so, but he does not make a fuss. He is not in 
all parts of the school-room at once; thoughif need be, he can change his position 
with all needful celerity. But he does every thing quietly. His motions are 
gentle and dignified, and no more than are needed; he does not waste his energy, 
and so is always fresh. In speech he says what he has to say and is done with 
it. If he asks a question, it is intelligible the first time; aud when he gives an 
explanation, his words are well chosen, and he does not repeat it in a dozen dif- 
ferent forms, till no one knows what he means. In the management of his charge 
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he acts upon the principle that children already know, for the most part, what 
they ought and what they ought not to do, and he does not therefore lay down a 
multitude of rules which merely tempt to infractions. He seeks rather to infuse 
and awaken a general spirit of order and obedience and self-respect. If a slight 
disturbance occurs, he does not make five times as much noise in noticing it—a 
glance of the eye is usually a sufficient reminder or rebuke. His temper is sel- 
dom ruffled and never beyond his control. His pupils appreciate his kindness 
and firmness, and dread nothing so much as his disapprobation. 

I have of course drawn portraits that represent somewhat extreme opposites, 
but it will be found that most teachers incline very much to the one or the other 
of these types; and one of the most important facts connected with the matter 
is, that teachers impart themselves, in no small degree, to their pupils. One of 
the most thorough-going, laborious teachers I ever knew, was so excessively 
nervous and irritable, that some of his pupils seemed always to go home with a 
swarm of bees about their ears. Less marked but most desirable and most last- 
ing, is the influence of a teacher of the opposite class. I happened to know a 
community in which three teachers of that description successively labored, and 
with the most happy results. I am quite certain that they have each left an im~ 
press of a most salutary nature, upon the minds and characters of their pupils, 
and one that will never be effaced. SCRUTATOR. 





MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 





Solution of Problem 46.—Let x y and z represent the sides of the 
triangle and denote by a b and ¢ respectively the perpendiculars let fall 
from the angles opposite these sides. Put x+y+z=2S. Then ar=by 





ax 


=cz=2V s(s—ax)(s—y)(s—z) (1) From(1) we find y = z=— and 
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S=te (14-4 “). Assume a(1 ae $te)am then S=mz. This 
c 





value of S placed in (1) gives ax=204/m (~—1) (m— $)("— “) 
¢ 
a 








is ee (m—1) (m— +) (~—+) 


Having found the value of « we can readily determine the values of y 
and 2. 
Cottage Grove. L. CAMPBELL. 


Note.—Mr. Samuel Clegg’s solution of problem 46 is wholly incorrect. 
This you will readily see by examination, (see No. 2, Vol. 7). L. C. 
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Problem 55.—A farmer has a triangular field, which he wishes to di- 
vide into twe equal parts by a fence ; find the points in the sides of the 
field from which he must draw the line for his fence to be the least pos- 
sible expense to him. L. CAMPBELL. 


Problem 56.—The centers of two given spheres are at the extremities 
of the major axis of a given ellipse. Find a point in the circumference 
of the ellipse from which the greatest portion of spherical surface is vis- 
ible. L. CampBELL. 


To Repuce Rops To Fezt.—Rule : Annex two ciphers to the num- 
ber of rods given, subtract the number of rods, and divide by 6. The 
quotient will be the exact No. of feet. Required an explanation. 





H. B. 
The difference between any two numbers, consisting of the same digits, 
is always divisible by 9. Required an explanation. Hi. B. 
SUBTRACTION. 


In the last number of the Journal, I notice a few remarks about sub- 
traction, and as I had the usual amount of trouble in understanding the 
“borrowing” and “paying” under certain circumstances, when I was 
a school boy, and since asa teacher I have seen how easily the difficulty 
may be overcome, perhaps it would not be amiss to state the method I 
have adopted. I will illustrate by an example : ' 

2021 
1354 
~ 667 

In the above example we cannot take 4 units from 1 unit, therefore we 
will add 10 units to the minuend, (by adding to the unit’s figure, ) making 
11. Now, 4 from 11 leaves 7. But since the minuend is increased by 
10, the“answer will be too large, unless the subtrahend be increased in a 
like manner. We therefore add one unit of the second order, (which is 
equal to the 10 units added to the minuend,) to the sub. I and 5d are 6, 
Here we meet with the same difficulty as before ; we cannot take 6 from 
2. We now increase the minuend, by 10 units of the second order, and 
afterward increase the subtrahend by the addition of an equal unit, viz.: 
1 unit of the third order, for the same reason as before given. 

This explanation you will at once perceive, is simple, and easily under- 
stood ; while the old method of borrowing 10 from Mr. 2, and then 
squaring accounts by paying 1 to Mr. 5, (that is the explanation I re- 


- ceived when a boy) or taking 1 of the next higher denomination and re- 
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ducing it and adding to the lower and then considering the figure from 
which we borrowed, one less, or what amounts to the same thing in the 
answer, considering the next figure of the subtrahend one larger, par- 
ticularly if the figure of the higher order in the minuend be a cipher, is, 
or at least with me was, a matter which I found considerable difficulty in 
understanding perfectly. 

I think no teacher will regret a trial of the method above illustrated. 

KENOSHA. H. B. 





ACCURACY IN ARITHMETIC. 


No person, who is willing to allow an error to pass undetected, can be 
a good arithmetician. Accuracy, absolute accuracy, should be aimed at 
in every operation ; and no labor is too great which is necessary to secure 
it. Not only should the results be accurate, but the computer should 
know for himself that they are so. If he has any doubt concerning a 
result, he should exumine each and every step of his work. One pro- 
blem thus solved and proved by a learner is of more real value to him 
than ten solved by him and proved by another, or tested by comparison 
with a printed answer. 

An intelligent and highly accomplished accountant, who has charge of 
the books of a large manufacturing establishment, employing three hun- 
dred men, once spent nearly a week in examining his accounts, to dis- 
cover the cause of an error of a few cents; and, said he, “I never 
spent the same amount of time more profitably.” Another gentleman, 
bearing also a high reputation and receiving a good salary as an account- 
ant, spent, to use his own language, the “greater part of four days in 
searching out the cause of an error of ten cents.” Both these gentle- 
men say, that if they should adopt any other principle than that of abso- 
lute accuracy, they could not retain their situations. Every accountant, 
business man, and practical man bears similar testimony, and confirms 
these views. Indeed, most of them say that the knowledge of arithme- 
tic acquired in the school-room has been of little practical value to them, 
because they did not learn to be accurate and rapid in performing their 
work, and to know for themselves that they had been accurate. 

Rapidity in the performance of numerical operations is scarcely of 
secondary importance to accuracy and certainty. ‘The most accurate 
computers are usually the most rapid in their work.—Dana P. Colburn. 








THE moral education of a child at home should be well completed, be- 
fore it is sent to school. 
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INSTITUTES—WHAT WE NEED. 


The New Law, in requiring the County Superintendents, (many of whom hawe 
not had wide experience as teachers, ) to hold Institutes, but failing to make any 
provision for their assistance in so doing, or for securing the attendance of those 
for whose benefit the Institutes are held, reminds one of the famous ordinances 
of the Common Council of Boston, in days of yore, which required colored per 
sons, from whom some mischief was apprehended, to carry a lantern when ap- 
pearing in the streets at night, but which omitted to require that a candle be 
placed therein; and after supplying that omission, still negleqted to mention that 
ic must be lighted. We do not doubt that many of the superintendents can do 
good service in the work of an Institute, nor that they may be able to command 
some valuable local assistance, without making compensation for it. Still it is 
no disparagement to either our superintendents or teachers to say, that it is vastly 
easier to judge of a person’s qualifications, by an examination, than to elucidate 
successfully, in Institute exercises, the points in which ordinary teachers are 
most deficient, or to find a pretty good teacher for the school-room, than for the 
Institute platform. 

Since the withdrawal of Mr. Allen from his labors for the most part, under the 
Board of Normal Regents, and his entrance into a local school, we know of no 
person in the State, competent to the work and disengaged, whose services can 
be commanded for holding Institutes. Therecent very acceptable labors of Prof. 
Sill in several of our Institutes lead us to remark that in Michigan, he and the 
other members of the Faculty of the State Normal School, together with Mr. 
Gregory, the State Superintendent, have in time past acted to some extent as an 
Itinerant Normal Faculty, holding Institutes in various parts of the State, to the 
great advantage doubtless of the teachers in attendance, especially such as had 
not attended the Normal School. 

We have no Normal School Faculty to call upon, because we have as yet un- 
fortunately no State Normal School; but if a moderate appropriation were placed 
at the disposal of the State Superintendent, a very good faculty might be organ- 
ized at least for a spring and fall campaign of Institutes. Mr. Pickard is himself 
one of the very best men we know of in an Institute, whenever his time is at 
his disposal in that way; Mr, Allen, whenever he can leave his school, is a host, 
and there are other excellent teachers, who are showing good adaptation for In- 
stitute work. It seems to us that hereafter, Institutes of longer duration, in fewer 
localities, and where most needed, would be much more profitable than a 
continuance of the prevalent type of four days sessions. The propriety of this 
is shown by the success of such Institutes recently held. We do hope the Leg 
islature may be induced to extend the aid required, in some way. 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 


Two months since we suggested that the names of teachers who have entered 
the army should be published in the Journal, and that the County Superintend- 
ents collect and forward the requisite information. We have just noticed that 
the State Superintendent of Illinois requests the County Superintendents there 
to append the same information to their Annual Reports. After some glowing 
and patriotic words, Mr. Bateman in his C ircular says: 

“ Without detracting from the equal merit of other classes of our citizen sol- 
diery, I would point with pride to the illustration of these truths in the case of 
those with whom we are more particularly identified—the teacher-soldiers of 
Wlinois. I have watched their career with solicitude, and read their record with 
exultation. Itis noble, glorious. And now I propose to collect their names 
from the scattered camps of the Union,—all who are living, all who have fallen, 
—that we may know and honor the former, and cherish with loving affection the 
memory of the latter. 

Will you, theretore, send to this office, with your annual report, a statement, 
in tabular form, of the teachers in your several counties who have enlisted in the 
service of the country? The form should be ruled for the following items: (1) 
Name; (2) Residence; (3) Place where he taught; (4) Number of the regiment 
and letter of the company in which he enlisted; (5) Rank in same; (6) Battles 
or skirmishes in which he was engaged; (7) Whether slain, or wounded, ete. 

The table can easily be prepared, and with a little effort the information ean 
be procured; and the result will be a catalogue of names and a mass of fact of 
the deepest interest to us all. 

This is only a recommendation, of course,$ upon which you can act or not, as 
you see fit; but I should be extremely gratified to receive such a report from 
every county in the state, and with this earnest assurance I respectfully leave 
the matter with you.” 

The teachers of Wisconsin, who have laid down the “ferrule” for the sword, 
are no less deserving of remembrance and honor. Their names should in some 
way be preserved. We shall be glad, at least to give a list of those who have 
been placed in commands, and should very much like, it we had it in our power, 
to present in a tabular form, the number of teachers who have enlisted in each 
county. The County Superintendents can we suppose obtain this information 
without much difficulty, as they go about, by enlisting the services of competent 
persons in each town. 


“INSTITUTE OF REWARD.” 


This is the name of a society whose central office and officers are in New York; 
anfl the chief object of which is more particularly to look after the needs and 
welfare of children made orphans in the progress of the war. One plan is to 
favor the establishment of farms, under the patronage of the different states, 
upon which such orphans may be placed and educated; another is to furnish, to 
such as evince an aptitude for any particular business or accomplishment, the 
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opportunity for instruction therein. Yet another plan of the society is to en- 
courage the formation of ‘‘ Historic Committees,” whose business it shall be to 
collect in each town and school district, letters and other memorials of soldiers 
who have gone forth from the locality, and thus perpetuate scme knowledge of 
their deeds and their fate. 

Dr. David P. Holton, a benevolent gentleman of New York, visited this city a 
month since, as an agent of the society, and at a public meeting of which Hon. 
S. D. Hastings was chairman, the subject was presented by Dr. Holton; and 
with reference more particularly to the last named object of the society, the 
formation of “ Historic Committees,” the following resolution was offered and 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the County Superintendents of Schools be requested to act as 
members of a State Committee to further the objects of the “ Institute of Re- 
ward ” in their several jurisdictions, 


We presume such Superintendents as feel inclined to promote the object, which 
could best be done by the appointment of an intelligent committee in each school 
district or town, to collect, transcribe and preserve letters, &c., will receive ex- 
planatory circulars on addressing Dr. Holton, at New York. Dr. Valentine Mott, 
the celebrated surgeon, is the President of the Society, and the names of a large 
number of respectable gentlemen of that city are given as Trustees. 

At the meeting above mentioned, Mr. Hastings was named as permanent 
Chairman, and Hon. L. C. Draper, late State Superintendent, as Secretary. 


BLACK BOARDS. 


We take the liberty to print the following practical extract from a late 
letter :—‘‘ My black-boards were made in the following manner: I pasted com- 
mon wall paper smoothly on the wall, wrong side out, and then according to a 
receipt I saw in the April number of the Educational Journal, I spread on a coat 
of paint composed of Lamp-black, Gum Shellac, Alcohol and Pummice-Stone. 
This however, on trial, was found to come off and crock our hands. I then 
spread on a thin coat of flour paste, and had an elegant blackboard, the pulver- 
ized stone making a fine marking surface. A board ol this kind will last two 
terms, if chalk free from grit is used, and can be renewed at a trifling expense. 
T now have over 300 square feet of surface. This is very convenient, as I have 
room to leave demonstrations and illustrations in view of the classes till they be- 
come fixed in their memories. I can also write the songs we sing and leave them 
in sight of the whole school till they are thoroughly learned.” oO. R. B. 

Manitowoc. 


VENTILATION. 


A year ago, in the November number, we ventured some suggestions about 
ventilation. Mr. W. M. Colby, a teacher in Waukesha Co., (Oconomowoc P. 0.) 
informed us some time ago, that in his district they modified the plan recom- 
mended for the admission and warming of fresh of fresh air, in this wise: Instead 
of encasing the whole stove with a sheet iron air chamber, a large drum was 
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placed over the stove into the lower part of which pure air is admitted by means 
of a tube communicating with the atmosphere outdoors, while the stove-pipe passes 
through the drum in such a way as to warm the air before it escapes into the 
room. Ie represents the experiment as quite successful. The subject is worthy 
of the attention of every school-board, and every teacher, 


TEACHER'S REPORT. 


The following form of a Teachers Report, together with a synopsis of actual 
report for cne month, have been kindly furnished us by Mr. Dodge, and may 
prove suggestive eisewhere: 


Kenosua County, TEACHER’S Report.—1862-63. 








Town of. , District No.——, Month of . 

Taught by M———. 

Number of Scholarss@nrOueey 22202 ls sseeeseskcesscuceewecs ues 
WMeerave ave Of SChOlatey ic. cces toss meceacuccanevadaesewe ceawas 
Number of Scholars absent; ...s:secccccssceeccseccens Wo Civeeewae 
Amount of time lost by absence, (days)...............- séaecwes 
Number of Tardinesses, ......... Ok Aaiaa Rus Wate Bea AS 
Amount of time lost by tardiness, (days) .....--.---...-.....---- 


Percentage of attendance reckoning both absence and tardiness, .... 
Number of Visitors during the month, from patrons, .... ...-....- 


“ “ Ty « “ GUNGEEES co teig or Sa scra 
*Number: of communicationa, <220 2c oane S cc csasweeeseensaseae 
Percentage of Deportment, ....---------- +--+ aig wciera aus staves 
Number’ of (lasses. 22 .:5co0 seccccdoncaecaden'iecesss= seceavcuae 





* Whispering, writing on slates, gesticulating, passing books, shall be consider- 





ed communicating. 





Remarks, &c. 


“ KenosHa County. 
The following is a synopsis of the Teachers’ Monthly Reports of the Schools of 
Kenosha county for the Term ending Sept. Ist, 1862: 


Towns. No, of Schools. Aitendonce. No. of Visitors. 
Pleasant Prairie, 11 85 466 
Somers, 8 .88 214 
Bristol, 10 219 262 
Pailis, 6 .82 131 
Salem, 7 84 342 
Brighton, 4 84 140 
Wheatland, 4 81 119 
Randal), 3 87 82 


B. L. Dope, County Supt.” 


On the nex page we give the Form of Term Report to Parents and Guardi - 
ans, used in Mr. Allen’s School in this city; alsoa Form for a Study Programme. 
All these things contribute very much to the good order and progress of a schoo 
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REPORT 














scien ies iaiailgaiecabhilamianbie tne higtetde y cathdianiisesbisnw wveea tag Naeahaaaoas 

For Term commencing eer ae Sera te 
ary. CC eS en ee a eee ee Oe 

M - Monday. | Tuesday. |Wednes | Thursday.| Friday, | * | | 4 

e\3/s 

TR ° ° 

Pja/R/D AR D/A|R/D/alR|D a R[D. &/e |e 





































































































"To Parents and Guardians: Please examine , carefully, 


PEC tele te ae SEN ee OP SYS REE Teacher. 
EXPLANATION, 


In each daily Report, 10 is “* Perfect.” Ang number less, shows the relative standing 
n the scale of 10. In each * Total’? 100 “perfect”? and any number less shows 
relative standing in the scale of 100. “A” Attendance. ‘R’? Recitation, «D” 
Deportment. F 





mar Programme. 


ctOrcccceccy socvcecssescesesee From setiavene Oe caesixe PROULCC TTT Creer rer 
ninlaiare ete g: i \ereiblels-oeneedwe ee EE: sncia nn neOmevinnuveguimesouiebaucen: cones 
saiguss emseeeRerssene OO “spenlensellDnles yusisngmcalcudeeésewueteccs 

eeeeg soccees secesceces S NeneeResUO -cRsinecngy sabes wae eedisleises 

cece 000g 06 ceevvesccerceccs Me Waconia Pe ent a tNey! ‘naetarevedeeneusives 


MGia ee OE 's eéiwbadig: cease eislstneeuee weil 





oeeg Coereererccoreecese MO cede: celOcnescasepaceseeenendne 
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FROM THE COUNTIES AND THE INSTITUTES, 


Sr. Crorx Co.—Five inspection districts have been formed in this county. In 
each of which, in April last, was held a Teachers’ Institute, of two days dura- 
tion. Familiar lectures were delivered by the Superintendent on the theory and 
practice of teaching, school government, &c. The classes were examined on the 
second day. The people in each locality were greatly interested, and not only 
gave free entertainment, but attended the exercises. The certificates granted, 
some seventy in number, with but three exceptions, were for the Summer term, 
for the reason that it would stimulate teachers to greater diligence in study and 
improvement in preparation for the Fall examination, which they were assured 
will be more severe. Marked improvement as a general thing has been shown 
in order and methods of teaching in our summer schools. A County Institute 
will be held in this city, Hudson, about the middle of October. Our City Schools 
are to commence on the 22d inst., under a good corps of teachers. The “High 
School” to be under the charge of Miss Charlotte Mann, an experienced and ac- 
complished teacher. J. N. Van SLYKE, Co. Supt. 


Juneau Co.—An Institute designed we believe to continue four weeks, com- 
menced at Mauston, Oct. 15, under Mr. Wood, the Co. Supt. We shall hope for 
a full account for the next number. About 45 teachers we hear were in at- 
tendance. 


DANE Co., (West Dist.) —The Institute was at Mazomanie, the first week in 
October. Dr. Hooker, the County Superintendent, very generously secured the 
services of Prof. Sill to take charge of the exercises, in which he was quite at 
home, not only in his own department of language, but in all others. Dr. Hooker 
himself lectured daily upon the much neglected subjects of Physiology and Hy- 
giene. The session was we think very profitable. Lectures by Snpt. Pickard, 
Prof, Sill and Assis’c Supt. Craig. Attendance between 30 and 40. 


Dane Co., (East Dist )—Mr. Barlow the County Superintendent called the 
Institute at Stoughton, the 2d week in October. We judged the attendance, 
which was diminished by rains and bad roads, to be about 40. Mr. Barlow has 
apparently the confidence of the teachers, and the faculty of keeping alive an 
interest. Lectures by Prof. Carr, Rev. Messrs. Whitford, of Milton, and Sewall 
of Stoughton, Dr. Blackman of the same place, and ourself. 


JEFFERSON Co.—Here the Institute was held at Lake Mills, the 1st week in 
October. Mr. Wing, the Co. Supt., was assisted very acceptably by Supt. Bar- 
low, of Dane Co., East District; also by Messrs. Purdy, Principal of the Fort 
Atkinson High School, and Leavitt, Principal of the Academy at Lake Mills, the 
latter dismissing his school for the week to aid in the good work. Supt. Pickard, 
Mr. Stone, Principal of the High School at Jefferson, and other persons, gave 
very acceptable lectures. . In spite of the drenching rain, there was an attend- 
ance of 62 teachers, representing 14 towns, and the citizens evinced much inter- 
est. We condense a fuller account kindly furnished by Mr. Wing. 
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Watwortu Co.—We are indebted to Mr. G, W. Heath, the Secretary, for an 
account of the Institute at East Troy, held the 2d week in October, by Supt, 
Cheney, the teachers present generally also taking an active part. Rev. S. 
Steele, of Whitewater, lectured Monday evening, on the “Hidden Life of the 
School Room,” and Mr. Cheney, Tuesday evening, on the ‘Improvement of our 
Common Schools.” Wednesday evening was devoted to the discussion of the 
general subject of ‘‘Theory and Practice,” and of the questions found in the 
“ Box.” An examination was held on Thursday aud Friday, for the Inspection 
District of that part of the county, and the teachers of the District formed an 
Association—an excellent move. The above Institute was attended by 60 “live 
and working teachers,” says our informant. 


Racine Co,—The Institute was at Burlington, the 3d week in October, and 
was conducted by Mr. Levens, the County Supt., assisted by Mr. Thompson of 
Burlington, and on the last day, by Mr. Peabody of Racine; also probably by 
other teachers. The session we learn was spirited and profitable. The Lectures 
were by Rev. Messrs. Montague, of Allen’s Grove Academy, and Wilson, of 
East Troy, Peabody, and Colt, of Rochester. There was also a reading from 
Shakspeare by Mr. Beach of New York. The attendance we believe reached 
about 60. 


Kenosua Co.—We have several interesting items from this pioneer county in 
educational improvement: first an interesting account of the three month’s In- 
stitute held under Mr. Gaylord and Prof. Sill. In addition to the account fur- 
nished by a friend last month however, we can scarcely find room for another. 
Suffice it to say that warm expressions were used in regard to the services of the 
above named gentlemen, and the efforts of Supt. Dodge in providing such aid to 
the teacher’s work. Says the writer in conclusion , “ we earnestly hope that next 
year will see another school established, of the same character and with the same 
Professors in charge. We need such a school, not in order to pass an examination 
before the County Superintendent, but that we may be fitted for that far more rigid 
examination, which every teacher must undergo when he appears before his 
pupils. : L, W. B.” 


Fonp pu Lac Co.—The Institute was at Ripon the 3d week in October, Mr. 
H. J. Brown, Principal of the Ripon High School, and Mr. J. Austin, Principal 
of the School in Ceresco, conducted most of the exercises, under the general di- 
rection of Mr. Root, the Supt. of the County, who made many valuable sugges- 
tions from time to time, the result of his long experience in teaching, and study 
of educational interests. Lectures by Rev. Mr. Richards of Berlin, and Prof. 
Merrill, of Brockway College (which we were pleased to find re-opened, injthe 
Preparatory Department). We talked to them a little one evening about Insti- 
tutes, Normal Schools, &c., and endeavored to make them believe that the best 
use that could be made of Brockway College at present, would be to convert it 
into a thorough going Normal Academy. Mr. Allen gladdened us much by his 
presence on Friday, and in the afternoon gave the teachers one of his happy and 








































